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FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


Aubrey de Vere used to say that listening to 
Maurice was like eating pea-soup with a fork. 
Professor Jowett, in describing to Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff a sermon preached by Maurice be- 
fore the University of Oxford, said, ‘ All that 
I could make out was that today was yesterday, 
and this world the same as the next.’ In one 
of her lively letters, Mrs. —_ writes: ‘ Mr. 
Maurice we rarely see, nor do tly regret 
his absence; for, to tell you the truth, I am 
never in his company without being attacked 
with a sort of paroxism of mental cramp! He 
keeps one always, with his wire-drawings and 
paradoxes, as if one were dancing on the points 
of one’s toes (spiritually speaking). And then 
he will help with the kettle, and never fails to 
pour it all over the milk-pot and sugar basin!’ 
A letter from Carlyle himself to his mother 
characterizes poor Maurice in much the same 
manner, but more emphatically,— ‘one of the 
most entirely uninteresting men of cenius that I 
can meet ;’ and ‘ all twisted, screwed, wiredrawn, 
with such restless sensitiveness, the utmost ina- 
bility to let nature have fair play with him ;? and 
again, ‘I do not remember that a word ever 
came from him betokening clear recognition or 
healthy free sympathy with anything.’ Mar- 
tineau found Maurice’s ‘Theological Essays’ 
‘on the whole shadowy and unimpressive. I 
hardly think,’ he continues, ‘a man has any 
business to write till he has brought his thoughts 
into distincter shapes and better defined rela- 
tions than I find in Maurice. He seems to me 
to have a mere presentiment of thinking, a ten- 
tative process in the direction that never fairly 
succeeds in getting home.’ Finally, John 
Stuart Mill maintained that ‘great ingenuity 
and subtlety, and a wide perception of import- 
ant and unobvious truths, served him, not for 
putting something better into the worthless 
heap of received opinions on the great subjects 
of thought, but for proving to his own mind 
that the Church of England had known every- 
thing from the first, and that all the truths on 
the ground of which the church and orthodoxy 
have been attacked (many of which he saw as 
clearly as any one), are not only consistent with 
the Thirty-nine Articles, but are better under- 
stood and expressed in these Articles than by 
any one who rejects them.’ 

These and many more adverse criticisms, 
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amid innumerable eulogies of exactly ay 
import, have been passed upon a man who ex- 
erted a powerful influence for good in his time, 
and the hundredth anniversary of whose birth 
now recalls him, not unwelcomely, to mind. It 
may be interesting, without attempting any 
originality of treatment or trying to fix anew 
his place in English literature and thought, to 
glance briefly back over Maurice’s life and recall 
some of the things he has said and some of the 
things others have said about him. He was 
born Aug. 29, 1805, at Normanstone, near 
Lowestoft, being the fifth child of a rather re- 
markably philoprogenitive Unitarian minister 
and teacherof youth. The diversity of religious 
preference shown by the numerous members of 
the Maurice family, including the mother, and 
their epistolary method of communicating their 
lapses into orthodoxy to the heterodox father 
under whose roof they all dwelt in common, pre- 
sent a scene of some picturesqueness. Frederick 
himself seems early to have developed inde- 
pendent views in religion and never to have 
embraced his father’s Unitarianism, life-lon 
dissenter though he was from the convention: 
Church-of-Englandism. Educated at Cam- 
bridge, he left the university in 1827 without 
a degree, his quarrel with the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, to which he afterward became so notably 
reconciled, depriving him of a diploma. Then 
followed a short experience of literary life in 
London, where he wrote his philosophical novel, 
‘Eustace Conway,’ and where at the age of 
twenty-three he edited the then recently eom- 
bined ‘ Atheneum ’ and ‘ Literary Chronicle ’"— 
unsuccessfully from a commercial point of 
view. Perhaps a from one of his edi- 
torials will partly explain this unsuccess. It 
certainly reveals qualities that make one regret 
the writer’s early abandonment of the 

for the pulpit as a profession. The editorial is 
probably unexampled in journalism. 

‘It is very gratifying,’ he writes, ‘to think 
that the influence of reviewers upon society is 
every day becoming more and more limited. In 
nine cases out of ten it is a question of no ma- 
terial consequence to the public, or to any indi- 
vidual of it, whether the verdicts which they 
give are carelessly uttered or are the result of 
mature and conscientious deliberation. The 
most perseveringly impartial and earnest critic 
will find that he has some power of 
strengthening the foundations of his readers’ 
opinions, but very little of forming those 
opinions, or changing them, while the 
most indefatigable of the scribes of darkness 
ean scarcely flatter himself that he has done any 
single act of successful mischief, and must con- 
sole himself with the reflection that, in the 
silent work of lowering the tone of public feel- 





ing and morality, his labours have been wholly 
in vain.’ 

Surely there was a humorist lost to literature 
when Frederick Denison Maurice turned his 
face Oxfordward, took holy orders, and devoted 
his energies to Christian Socialism and the 
reformation of a wicked world. Earlier and 
still more sprightl specimens of his literary 
work, put forth in his unregenerate ’ days, had 
already appeared in ‘The Metropolitan Quar- 
terly Magazine,’ which he and a student friend 
edited and kept alive for a whole year. It is 
curious, and rather mournful, to find Maurice, 
when long afterward he became professor of 
casuistry and moral philosophy at Cambridge, 
laying open his breast to his young hearers and 
publicly repenting of an extremely clever par- 
ody on Bentham’s ‘ Book of Fallacies’ which 
he had printed in that short-lived student jour- 
nal. ‘1 ought not to have done it,’ he solemnly 
declares. ‘I showed, by doing it, that I was 
wanting in reverence for grey hairs, and for the 
continuous effort of a man through a long life, 
at the risk of pain, at the cost of pleasure, to effect 
what he thought good for his fellows. If I had 
not been more a victim of his theory [utilitari- 
anism] than he was, I should have paid greater 
honour to him.’ But his ‘ Puritan tempera- 
ment,’ as Maurice himself frequently called it 
in his letters, was bound to assert itself; and 
hence the ‘ twisted, screwed, wiredrawn’ result, 
as viewed by Carlyle. There is said to be extant 
a letter of Maurice’s, written at ten years of age, 
which prefigures, by its precocity and self-con- 
sciousness, this phase of the mature man. And 
so we must take him as we find him, even in- 
cluding his torturing of all science and phil- 
osophy into conformity with the Thirty-nine 
Articles. How he contrived to regard the war- 
fare between science and those Articles as a 
concord and not a disagreement, is hard to con- 
ceive. It must have been in a Neo-Platonic 
ecstasy of immediate intuition that the har- 
mony revealed itself to him. This reconcilia- 
tion of opposites by removing them to some 
region of four-dimensional mental space, baf- 
fles and bewilders the poor plodder who feels 
constrained to content himself with the possi- 
bilities of space of but three dimensions, and 
may even move him to cry out with Isaiah, ‘Woe 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil; 
that put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter!’ As a brief illustration of Maurice’s 
surprising feats in logical gymnastics, his nim- 
bleness in jumping off his own shadow, take ‘/his 
defense of religious tests at the universities. By 
some process of reasoning for which he is per- 
haps indebted to Coleridge, whom he so greatly 
reverenced, he arrived at the ‘ conviction that a 
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teacher who wag. not bound by any predeter- 
mined conditions always tied down his pupils 
much more rigidly than one whese conditions of 
teaching were fixed beforehand. He believed 
that all evidence went to show that; both his- 
torically and logically, an undergraduate’s sig- 
nature to the Thirty-nine Articles . . . 


implied only that the pupil accepted the Articles 


as presenting the conditions under which he 
was taught. Hence he looked upon 
subscription as a defense of liberty.’ 

Yet there were occasional incongruities in the 
things of orthodox theology that not even Mau- 
rice’s robust faith could harmonize. Leslie 
Stephen quotes with manifest relish the closing 
words of one of his Old Testament lectures. 
Discussing Jacob’s shabby treatment of his 
brother Esau, the lecturer, after citing the usual 
apologies, was forced to add: ‘ After all, my 
brethren, this story illustrates the tendency of 
the spiritual man in all ages to be a liar and a 
sneak.” 

It would puzzle a mere reader of Maurice’s 
now little-read writings to explain his influence 
and leadership among his fellows. Mr. Saints- 
bury thus places him as a writer and thinker: 
‘A very generous and amiable person with a 
deficient sense of history, Maurice in his writ- 
ings is a sort of elder, less gifted, and more 
exclusively theological Charles Kingsley, on 
whom he exercised great and rather unfortunate 
influence. But his looseness of thought, way- 
ward electicism of system, and want of accurate 
learning, were not remedied by Kingsley’s splen- 
did pictorial faculty, his creative imagination or 
his brilliant style.” Like Newman, Maurice 
argues to a foregone conclusion. His pages are 
richly suggestive, but his train of thought is 
elusive. He was great not because of, but in 
spite of, his sermons and essays. The man was 
vastly more than his visible performance. He 


was a leader largely because, while worthy of» 


a following, he cared so little for the honors of 
leadership, but was always so ready to encounter 
its dangers and fatigues. ‘In more than 
twenty-five years,’ writes Charles Kingsley, ‘I 
have known no being so utterly unselfish, 
so utterly humble, so utterly careless of power 
or influence, for the mere enjoyment — and 
a terrible enjoyment it is—ef using them. 
Staunch to his own opinion only when 
it seemed to involve some moral principle, he 
was almost too ready to yield it, in all prac- 
tical matters, to any one whom he supposed to 
possess more practical knowledge than he. To 
distrust himself, to accuse himself, to confess 
his proneness to hard judgment, while, to the 
eye of those who knew him and the facts, he 
was exercising a splendid charity and magna- 
nimity; to hold himself up as a warning of 





“ wasted time,” while he was, but too literally, 
working himself to death,— this was the child- 
like temper which made some lower spirits now 
and then glad to escape from their consciousness 
of his superiority by patronizing him; causing 
in him — for he was, as all such great men are 
like to be, instinct with genial humour —a cer- 
tain quiet good-natured amusement.’ Many of 
these lower spirits held that, as no man could 
possibly be so wise as Thurlow looked, so none 
could be so good as Maurice seemed ; and these 
were of the number of his detractors. That he 
could on occasion bravely and cheerfully suffer 
for his faith, his life gave abundant and con- 
vineing evidence. By publishing his ‘ Theo- 
logical Essays,’ dealing with the atonement and 
eternal life, he lost his professorship of theology 
in King’s College, London. 

Somewhat surprising must it seem that with 
his genius for dissent, his independence of 
thought, and his unfaltering obedience to the 
voice of conscience, he should have entered the 
English Church at the age of twenty-nine, when 
all his training and traditions would appear to 
have pointed him in another direction. ‘This 
and many other matters must be puzzled out as 
best one can with the help of the excellent biog- 
raphy of the man, compiled chiefly from his 
letters by his son, and published twenty-one 
years ago in two thick volumes,—a veritable 
mine of pleasant reading, along with wire draw- 
ings and paradoxes that are less entertaining. 
Maurice has been dead now a third of a century ; 
but this biography, rather than his own books, 
together with the abundant references to him 
that occur in contemporary memoirs, as well as 
Tennyson’s lines ‘To the Rev. F. D. Maurice,’ 
will keep his memory green for years to come. 
A few of the Tennyson stanzas may fitly be 
quoted here: 


‘For, being of that honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due, 

Should eighty thousand college-councils 
Thunder “ Anathema,” friend, at you; 
*Should all our churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the right, 

Yet one lay-hearth would give you. welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight. 


*Come, Maurice, come; the lawn as yet 

Is hoar with rime, or spongy-wet ; ; 
But when the wreath of March has blossom’d, 

Crocus, anemone, violet, 


‘Or later, pay one visit here, 

For those are few we hold as dear; 
Nor pay but one, but come for many, 

Many and many a happy year.’ 

A short and probably familiar anecdote, in 
closing, will perhaps help to convince . the 
doubters, if such there be, that his memory is 
well worth preserving. Half a century ago five 
Cambridge men were discussing a recent execu- 
tion, as a preliminary to which the chaplain of 
the jail had spent a whole day with the con- 
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demned man in his cell,— the poor fellow’s last 
day on earth. The five were of one mind in 
declaring that there were very few persons whose 
presence at such a time and for such an interval 
would not add a new terror to death. The talk 
then-turned upon the choice each would make 
if he had to choose a companion for those last 
hours of mortal existence, and it was proposed 
that each should write his choice on a slip of 
paper. This was done, and when the papers 
were opened all five were found to contain the 
same name,— that of Frederick Denison Mau- 


rice. Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


AMERICANS AT OXFORD. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 


Will you permit one of your oldest and most 
faithful readers to raise a question or two as to 
some points in your leading article of July 16,— 
an article certainly entitled to much attention, 
and in many respects admirable, but also perhaps 
suggestive of some criticism? It is an article 
making comparisons between English and Amer- 
ican universities. 

Let it be said, in advance, that I am not wholly 
ignorant of either class of institutions; having 
been born in the very shadow of Harvard College, 
of which my father was an officer, and having 
been a member of its examining board for more 
than half a century, and a resident in Cambridge 
for the greater part of my life. Across the ocean, 
I have never been a student at an English uni- 
versity; but I have at four different times visited 
Oxford and Cambridge as a guest, and have had 
many friends and relatives among their students 
So far as these qualifications entitle to an opinion, 
I should venture to assert that while some of 
your points are well made, you do in other direc- 
tions very great injustice to the American point 
of view. 

Take, for instance, as one of the slightest, your 
claim that ‘ the English student works harder at 
his reading during the long vacation than during 
term.’ Here you wholly ignore the vast differ- 
ence in summer climates between the countries, 
a difference which makes it absolutely impossible 
for an American student to do bookwork in sum- 
mer to any purpose in our largest libraries,—as 
those at Washington, New York, and Cambridge, 
—and which actually drives him, as I know from 
personal experience (for I habitually work all 
summer), to rural or seaside places, where the 
books he most needs are apt to be inaccessible. 
The English student, on the other hand, can work 
anywhere, without serious obstacles, all the year 


round. 

A more i t difference, in looking over 
the points of which you and Mr. Nixon. com- 
plain, lies in the fact that the mass of students 


at Oxford are drawn from a picked social class, 





and not, as in America, from the community at 
large. It is hard, in view of this circumstance, 
to regard seriously Mr. Nixon’s complaint, seem- 
ingly endorsed by you, that these English youths, 
representing what are or should be cultivated 
families, are more familiar than the young Amer- 
iecans at Oxford with the names of artists and 


- musical composers. Is not this to confound social 


polish with scholastic training? Surely he and 
you must have noticed a similar difference in 
American colleges between city and country boys, 
while yet, tried by the standard of scholarship,- 
the country boys are quite as apt to come out 
ahead. If all this is true at home, it is as liable 
to be true of American students who go to Oxford 
by the aid of an educational charity. 

I do not know exactly what the author whom 
you quote means by the American students being 
‘ silent partners in conversation ’ where ‘ gen- 
eral culture ’ is concerned. The charge of undue 
silence is so new an imputation upon young Amer- 
ieans, that one hardly knows whether to grieve 
or to rejoice over it. So far as general culture 
invoives the use of a variety of languages, it has 
always been a source of wonder to me, on the 
continent of Europe, to see how our English 
cousins, with the immense advantage of the nar- 
rowness of the British channel, yet. seem to speak 
the languages of the continent less frequently 
than do Americans of similar social grade. This 
was first forced upon me, some thirty years ago, 
by a remark of the late Lord Houghton, who com- 
plained in my hearing that when a French visitor 
came to him in London, with a letter of introduc- 
tion, he always found it hard to get together half 
a dozen Englishmen who could talk with the guest 
in his own language. The same remark he makes, 
I think, somewhere in his ‘Monologues.’ Happen- 
ing to speak of this, some time since, to a Harvard 
professor, he meditated for a moment, and then 
said, ‘It would not take me five minutes to think 
of half a dozen American guests to meet, either 
in Cambridge or Boston, a newly-arrived French- 
man, German, Italian, or Spaniard, and to talk 
with him freely in each case in his own language. 
This seems to look much more like what you 
call ‘an adequate equipment’ than do the points 
on which you dwell. 

But there is one matter at issue far more impor- 
tant than any of those already mentioned, or 
indeed than all of them put together. You do 
not even allude to the enormous difference which 
must, and indeed should, exist between English 
and American training, in the fact that the larger 
part of our children’s book-knowledge consists, 
and should consist, in the history and sociology 
of their own country. Every educational institu- 
tion among us, from primary school to university, 
must needs put these branches first and all else 
later, even as Hans Andersen’s motherly hen 
found it her duty to teach her chickens the 
geography of their own barnyard, and after 
scratching it up thoroughly, to look through a 
knot-hole in the neighbor’s fence and see how 
large the world was. Here is a direction in which 
the English schoolboy remains not merely in hope- 
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less ignorance, but with teachers who know quite 
as little; nor can they, indeed, spare the time to 
know more. Any American who doubts this 
needs only to look about him in the reading-room 
of any London club and see how the smallest 
country newspaper is sure of attentive readers 
if only printed in England, and how few read 
French or Germar papers, and how surely the 
stray New York ‘Nation’ or ‘Tribune’ if there 
be one, has to be hunted up in a corner, where 
only some American guest ever opens it. Such is, 
or at least was, the state of things a few years 
ago, before President Roosevelt had startled even 
English readers into curiosity. Until within a 
few years at least, they seemed at best in the 
mood of the Cambridge (Mass.) schoolgirl who 
complained to her mother, the other day, that she 
did not wish to study American history any more, 
it was ‘so cluttered up with Adamses.’ 

It happened to me, a quarter of a century ago, 
to be dining with six or eight university men, at 
the table of the one Englishman who is said to 
know more of this country than any other. Talk 
fell upon the ignoranee on the part of Englishmen 
of all but three or four American authors; and I, 
to hold my own, had to make a decisive point in 
the game. I called attention to the fact that the 
most eminent of our historians, and the one least 
likely to be superseded, was so absolutely unknown 
in England that probably not a person present, 
except our host, would even recognize his name. 
This being received with a general smile of incre- 
dulity, I gave the name of Francis Parkman; upon 
which the guests all admitted, with English frank- 
ness, that they had never heard of such a per- 
son,—all, that is, except the youngest of the com- 
pany, who had been for « short time in Wash- 
ington, on the staff of the British minister, and 
who had a vague impression that he had heard 
the name before. It is now nearly twelve years 
since Parkman died, and he is perhaps less abso- 
lutely unknown in England than during the 
greater part of his life; but does the class of 
students among whom not only he, but the great 
theme he handled, passed unnoticed, afford an 
adequate school for the whole training of an 
American youth? Grant its value as subsidiary 
training; grant the unequalled charm thrown by 
Professor Butcher, for instance, about Greek and 
Latin studies; yet all this can be transplanted to 
America more easily than one trace of the Ameri- 
ean intellectual atmosphere can be transferred to 
England. To lose this is to risk that sense of 
vague homelessness, which was so pathetic in 
Henry James’s lectures this last season, and 
which has recalled in the newspapers that old 
saying that even his cosmopolitanism has its lim- 
itations, since to be truly cosmopolitan one must 
be at home even in his own country. 

Tomas WentwortsH Hiccrson. 

Glimpsewood, Dublin, N. H., July 17, 1906. 


[While we are not disposed to carp at the 
argument embodied in Colonel Higginson’s 
very interesting communication, we feel bound 
to say that our quotation of Mr. Nixon’s opin- 





ions did not presuppose as unqualified an ac- 
ceptance of them as our friendly critic seems 
to imagine. We may also call attention to the 


fact that Colonel Higginson, in the closing 
paragraphs of his letter, ingeniously shifts the 
question at issue from that of the American 
schoolboy’s preparation for college to the very 
different question of the equipment of the edu-: 
cated American gentleman.—Epr. THe D1t.}: 


JAPANESE IMPERIAL POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

I have occasionally sent you specimens of 
Japanese Imperial Poetry, of which some of the 
latest may be found in your issue of January 1, 
1905. I am now glad to be able to call attention 
to a collection of such poems, made by Prof. 
Arthur Lloyd, of the Imperial University. 
He has recently issued, through the Kinkodo 
Publishing Company, Tokyo, a volume of 159 pages 
with the title of ‘Imperial Songs.’ These include 
poems, not merely by the Emperor and the Empress, 
the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess, but also 
by other distinguished personages, like Baron 
Takasaki, ‘Poet Laureate of Japan.’ Most of the 
poems are ‘tanka’ of only thirty-one syllables; but 
there are also specimens of the ‘naga-uta’ or long 
poems. The Japanese originals are given on one 
page, and the translations on the opposite pages: 
Professor Lloyd has not attempted to give a literal 
translation of these concise poems, but has exercised 
considerable license in paraphrasing them in such a 
way as to bring out the hidden meaning. He has 
also added occasional notes to explain the purpose 
of a poem or the meaning of an allusion. The 
volume is a valuable contribution to the English 
literature of things Japanese. I append a few 
examples of the poems. 


‘Take heed unto thyself; the mighty God 
That is the Soul of Nature, sees the good 
And bad that man in his most secret heart 
Thinks by himself, and brings it to the light.’ 
(Her MAJESTY THE EMPRESS.) 
‘The foe that strikes thee, 
For thy country’s sake 
Strike him with all thy might; 
But while thou strikest, 
Forget not still to love him.’ 
(His MasEsTY THE EMPEROR.) 
‘Our cause and aims are righteous, and our arms 
Righteously wielded: — who shall dare resist?’ 
(Baron TAKASAKI.) 
‘On fair Arashi’s slopes the rooted pine trees stand, 
So midst the storms and wind, firm-rooted, stands Our 
Land.’ 


(H. I. H. THe Crown PRINCE.) 


‘The circling year renews itself to-day, 
New entering on the ancient course of months. 
All ts renewed, the time-worn sea itself 
Wears a new face to greet the new-born year.’ 
(H. I. H. THe CROWN PRINCESS.) 
‘A sweet perfume is on our Master’s sleeve, 
The perfume of the sweetest flower on earth, 
Loyalty, growing in the nation’s heart.’ 
(Lapy Isao SEIGENJI.) 


This volume by Professor Lloyd is of special 
interest and value because it reflects the though’ 
and ideals of the Court of Japan. 


Exnest W. CLEmMent. 
Tokyo, July 10, 1905. 
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AN ENGLISH STATESMAN OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL.* 


There is a noticeable tendency nowadays, on 
the part of over-zealous relatives and friends, 
to inflict upon a long-suffering public intermin- 
able biographies of men whose lives and achieve- 
ments were essentially mediocre. The conven- 
tional two-volume ‘ Life’ has thus come into 
such disrepute that even in the case of a sub- 
ject of such undoubted eminence as the late 

arquis of Dufferin the reader hesitates before 
plunging into the pages of his formidable-look- 
ing biography. It may be said at once, how- 
ever, that here at least is an exception, and a 
brilliant exception, to the rule which some of us 
would like to see generally enforced against 
monumental biographies. Whether the credit is 
due chiefly to Sir Alfred Lyall, who wrote it, 
or to the inherent qualities of his subject, the 
fact remains that, having once opened the book, 
its six hundred odd pages slip by in a way that 
one generally associates more with a book of 
fiction than of biography. Making every deduc- 
tion for the imperfections inseparable from even 
the best biographies, one reaches the conclusion 
that here a really great subject has been treated 
both adequately and effectively. 

It is one of the chief merits of Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s work that he has absolutely possessed 
himself of the great secret of true biography: 
to submerge the biographer’s own personality, 
and allow the life of his subject to speak for 
itself. It may seem at first sight an easy task 
to edit the journals and correspondence of a 
great man in such a way as to give a clear, con- 
secutive, and readable account of his life; but 
anyone who has succeeded in producing such 
a biography will give a very different version of 
the difficulties to be overcome. The present 
biographer was fortunate in having access to a 
very extensive mass of private and official corre- 
spondence from and to Lord Dufferin, covering 
most of the periods of his long and eventful 
career; and this correspondence he has worked 
into his narrative with rare skill, discrimina- 
tion, and good taste. 

Few public men have covered so wide a field 
of usefulness as Lord Dufferin. Educated at 
Eton and Oxford, he had scarcely left college 
before he threw himself energetically into the 
strong current of public affairs. Some of his 
earliest activities had to do with the difficult 
problem of the administration of Ireland, and 
from that time to the close of his life Lord 

*Tue Lire or THE or DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


By Sir Alfred Lyall, P.C. London: John Murray. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 








Dufferin never for a moment wavered in his 
affection for Ireland and her people, nor ceased 
in his efforts to better théeir condition. 

For some years we find him filling minor 
offices at Court and in the Government, presid- 
ing over several important Royal commissions, 
taking an active part in the deliberations of 
Parliament, travelling everywhere in Europe, 
and carrying on always a correspondence with 
his hosts of friends in and out of public life, 
which throws a clear light upon a personality 
which was in so many ways remarkable and 
attractive. Perhaps nowhere else does one get a 
better conception of his true character than in 
Lord Dufferin’s letters to his mother, that bril- 
liant daughter of the Sheridans. The warmth 
of his affection for his mother shines through all 
the early pages of his life, and it was as beau- 
tifully commemorated in the famous Heien’s 
Tower, dedicated to her use while she lived, and 
to her memory thereafter. Everyone knows 
Tennyson’s lines, so perfectly appropriate to 
the theme, as Tennyson well knew how to 
make them,—‘ nervous, granite-like words,’ as 
Lord Dufferin himself described them. 

‘Helen’s Tower, here I stand, 
Dominant over sea and land. 

Son’s love built me, and I hold 
Mother’s love in lettered gold. 

Would my granite girth were strong 
As either love, to last as long. 

I should wear my crown entire 

To and thro’ the Doomsday fire, 

And be found of angel eyes 

In earth’s recurring Paradise.’ 

But one cannot do better than quote Lord 
Dufferin’s own tribute to this remarkable wo- 
man, from whom he derived many of the charac- 
teristics which he describes in her. 

‘Thus there went out of the world’ (he says) 

‘one of the sweetest, most beautiful, most accom- 
plished, wittiest, most loving, and lovable human 
beings that ever walked upon the earth. There was 
no quality wanting to her perfection; and I say 
this, not prompted by the partiality of a son, but 
as one well acquainted with the world, and with 
both men and women. There have been many 
ladies who have been beautiful, charming, witty, 
and good, but I.doubt whether there have been 
any who have combined with so —_ a spirit, and 
with so natural a gaiety and bright an imagina- 
tion as my mother’s, such strong unerring good 
sense, tact, and womanly discretion; for these last 
characteristics, coupled with the intensity of her 
affections, were the real essence and deep founda- 
tions of my mother’s nature.’ 
With such a mother, one need not wonder that 
the son developed into a true, honorable, and 
manly man, a warm and steadfast friend, a 
charming companion, a brilliant, broad-minded 
and patriotic statesman. 

We now reach the point in Lord Dufferin’s 
career where he entered. upon what might be 
called the upper plane of public life. In 1872 
he was appointed Governor General of Canada, 
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one of the highest and most important offices in 
the gift of the British Crown. Six years later 
he returned to England, and after a very brief 
visit to Clandeboye, his Irish home, went to 
St. Petersburg as Ambassador to the Court of 
the Czar. It is interesting to note, as a remark- 
able tribute to Lord Dufferin’s standing as a 
diplomat and statesman that although then and 
always a staunch Liberal he was sent to St. 
Petersburg by Lord Beaconsfield, as the only 
man for the place, at a peculiarly trying and 
critical moment. 

Upon his return from St. Petersburg, his 
knowledge of the intricate problems of the Near 
East, gained in connection with an earlier mis- 
sion to Syria, and through extensive travels in 
Egypt, pointed him out as the man for the 
vacant ambassadorship to Constantinople, where 
a strong diplomat was badly needed to uphold 
British prestige and steer the Sultan through 
the rocks of Oriental intrigue. 

In 1884, Lord Dufferin accepted the office 
of Viceroy of India, an office which he filled 
with most conspicuous success. The intricate 
and delicate problems of Indian administration, 
the annexation of Burmah, the relations with 
Afghanistan, the menacing advance of Russia 
toward the northwest boundary, were all han- 
dled with consummate skill. It is worth noting 
that Lord Dufferin was equally successful in two 
such radically different offices as the Viceroyalty 
of India and the Governor Generalship of Can- 
ada; the former corresponding in a measure to 
an absolute, the latter to a constitutional mon- 
archy. In India he had to rely in large measure 
upon his own judgment in the administration of 
the domestic affairs of the great dependency, 
while in both domestic and foreign affairs he 
was hampered by the cumbrous machinery of 
the India Office and the Foreign Office at Home. 
In Canada, on the other hand, he had no direct 
control of the government of the country, and 
had to rely upon his own native shrewdness, his 
close knowledge of human nature, and the com- 
pelling power of his personality, to achieve those 
ends which he deemed essential to the best inter- 
ests of both the Dominion and the British Em- 
pire. Here again one may note the admirable 
skill with which he handled the very difficult 
situation created by what was known in Cana- 
dian politics as the Pacific Scandal, involving the 
temporary downfall of the great Canadian 
statesman, Sir John Macdonald, and his gov- 
ernment. 

Of his ambassadorship at Rome, and after- 
ward at Paris, there is not space to say anything 
here. In 1896 he retired definitely from public 
life, to the great regret of the Queen, the gov- 
ernment, and the country. 

Of the generosity of Lord Dufferin’s nature 





and the warmth of his Irish heart, we get a 
last glimpse in his much-quoted letter to Lord 
Salisbury, written two days before his death: 

‘I do not think you ever knew how much 1 
liked you. . . . This is all that I have strength 
to say. Good-bye, and God bless you.’ 

The warm personal friendship which could 
subsist between two such strong pélitical oppo- 
nents as Lord Dufferin and Lord Salisbury is 
one of the finest characteristics of British poli- 
tics, and one which might well be emulated on 
this side of the Atlantic, both north and south 
of the international boundary. 


LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 








BULGARIAN AND ROUMANIAN 
FOLK-SONGS.* 


That the interest in folk-songs and folk-lore 
is reviving is evidenced by the appearance of 
two new volumes in which have been gathered 
songs and stories that have come from the hearts 
of two neighboring nations, Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania. They appeal to us because in them we 
find the love, the aspirations, the anguish, the 
mysteries of the human soul. They are the 
wild-flowers of human nature. 

Among all the collectors of Bulgarian folk- 
songs, the three most important have been 
Petko Slaveikoff, Stephen Verkovich, and 
Dmitri Miladinoff. After Slaveikoff’s death, an 
enormous number of unprinted folk-songs was 
found among his papers. Many of these have 
since been published in the collections of other 
men. It was he who wrote down the epic songs 
of Marco which were printed by the Russian 
Academy of Science in 1855. His greatest 
work was, however, the collection and publica- 
tion of proverbs, the second volume of which 
was brought out after his death, by his heirs. 
The two volumes contain over seventeen hun- 
dred proverbs. He did a great service to 
humanity also through his Bulgarian transla- 
tion of the Bible, which was published by the 
American Bible Society. Pencho Slaveikoff, a 
son of Petko Slaveikoff and one of the authors 
of ‘The Shade of the Balkans,’ dismisses with 
the word ‘forged’ Verkovich’s two large vol- 
umes of folk-songs which were published in 

* Tue SHADE OF THE BALKANS. Being a collection of 
Buigarian folk-songs and proverbs, here for the first time 
rendered into English, together with an essay on Bulgarian 
popular poetry, and another on the origin of the Bulgars. 
Lonéon: David Nutt. - 

Sones OF THE VALIANT VoIvopE, and other Strange 
Folk-lore, for the first time collected from Roumanian 
peasants and set forth in English. By Héléne Vacaresco, 
collector of the Roumanian folk-songs published under the 


title of ‘The Bard of the Dimbovitza.’ New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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1874-82, and he alleges that like the Bohemiaa 
Hanka, who discovered his own poems in the 
vaults of the church-tower of Koniginhof, so 
did Verkovich find in the Rhodope Mountains a 
colossal and most amazing seam of poetry. I 
have no means of verifying or refuting this 
accusation. 

Perhaps the best collection of Bulgarian folk- 
songs is that of Dmitri Miladinoff and his 
brother, which was published in 1861 through 
the munificence of Dr. Strossmayer, who has 
been Bishop of Djakovo in Croatia for more 
than fifty-five years. ‘The Shade of the Bal- 
kans’ is now dedicated to this generous man. 
Since the days of these famous collectors, 
twenty-one volumes of Bulgarian folk-songs 
have been published, and the ‘ Sbornik,’ a jour- 
nal of folk-lore, science, and literature, issued 
by the Bulgarian Minister of Education, con- 
tinues to be a storehouse for songs and other 
folk-lore. 

‘The Shade of the Balkans’ is divided into 
three parts: ‘The Folk-Song of the Bulgars,’ 
by Mr. Pencho Slaveikoff; ‘The Shade of the 
Balkans,’ which includes one hundred and one 
songs, one hundred and one proverbs, and 
appendix and notes, by Mr. Henry Bernard; 
and ‘The Origin and Language of the Primi- 
tive Bulgars,’ by Mr. E. J. Dillon. The intro- 
duction has been written by Mr. Bernard. 

It has not been possible for students to estab- 
lish a tenable theory as to the exact birthplace 
of the Bulgarian folk-songs, but two serious 
attempts have been made, and each one places 
the origin in Macedonia. Without accepting 
these theories, Mr. Slaveikoff divides Bulgaria 
into three song-provinces, and maintains that 
the north and the south are the chief sources 
of the heiduck songs, the Rhodope Mountains, 
up to the river Vardar, of the love-songs, and 
western Bulgaria and Macedonia, beyond the 
Vardar, of the hero songs ; and he finds no truth 
in the assertion that the songs of northern Bul- 
garia, when contrasted with songs from other 
parts fall short in poetical power, and that in 
general the natives of the north are less richly 
endowed with power than their southern kins- 
men. But in northern Bulgaria new folk-songs 
are being created under the immediate influence 
of artistic poetry ; this is due to the reawakening 
of Bulgarian culture, and is the herald of grave 
changes in the very character of the folk-song, 
Mr. Slaveikoff says. The author draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the motive and the subject 
of Bulgarian folk-songs often show evidence of 
venerable age. The following fragment, for 
instance, reminds one very forcibly, he thinks, 
of the amg oR who undertook to procure a new 
shield for the Homeric heroes: 





‘The witch knew that a sword was 

A hero-sword that Marko must possess, 

She leaped upon her brown, swift-running deer, 

Dark adders did she seize upon for reins 

And for the stirrups flercely-shining adders, 

While for the whip she swung a yellow snake, 

And so she whirled along to buy the sword.’ 

Such similarities are common, and they seem to 
indicate a close connection with the songs of 
classic Greece. 

The chief characteristic of these songs, as of 
all folk-songs, is objectiveness. In this they 
differ from artistic poetry. In some of them we 
find a rather severe mode of expression, which is 
reflected in the general tone. The form is more 
or less varied, and the division into strophes is 
usual. Their purely outward characteristics are 
the lack of rhyme and the peculiar rhythm. 
The rhythm is multifarious and highly elastic, 
Mr. Slaveikoff says; and it does not adapt itself 
to the usual pronunciation of the words, but to 
the number of syllables, with one or more inter- 
mediate accents according to which the verses 
are divided into rhythmical parts. Each verse 
contains from four to fourteen syllables, and is 
divided into two or iour rhythmical parts. In 
the hero songs the prevailing verse has ten sylla- 
bles, in nearly all others eight syllables. 

A passage in Mr. Bernard’s Introduction 
describes the peculiar method of selecting the 
songs in this book: 

‘This is the process which each of them under- 
went: after Slaveikoff had given a discursive and 
charmingly allusive translation into German, we 
debated — not always, I confess, without ferocity — 
as to whether we should include it. If the objec- 
tions were overcome Slaveikoff gave a more accu- 
rate rendering and in order that I should preserve 
the metre, with its accentuation, he spoke in Bul- 
garian various lines which I took down pho- 
netically. But, apart from the limits of language, 
it is a perilous affair to translate the half-lights 
and subtleties of poetry, and one of the para 
mount joys of our work was the result of our limi- 
tations. Whenever we came to a passage that was 
at all recondite, we set about the conquest of it 
by means of metaphor and illustrative anecdote 
and fearless flights of the imagination.’ 

This is in sharp contrast with Mlle. Vacaresco’s 
method of collecting folk-songs and legends for 
her book. 

The following selections represent the differ- 
ent varieties of songs: 


in Stamboul, 


‘The wind is blowing over the fields, 

But out of my heart it sweeps not the darkness. 
I would that a wind should be made of my sighs, 
That it would speed over mountain and valley, 
And it will surely find my beloved, 

It will sing him a desolate song, 

It will sing till he thinks of me.’ 


‘Sere, sore afflicted was Nicholas the Tartar, 
Nine endless years had he lain in bed, 

In among his hair grew the grass already, 
While a swarm of flies buzzed within his ears, 
And from his body many worms were crawling, 
He could not be cured, neither could he die.’ 
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‘Dear Ivan, listen to me, 

Listen and do as I say, 

First find a good, strong sack, 
Place in it thy sorrows and mine, 
Then plough the field of thy father 
And sow our sorrows therein. 

Iz they give birth to a rose 

We'll ask for the marriage-bell, 
But if a nettle comes forth 

We must bid each other farewell.’ 


‘The wood did neither weave nor spin 
For through the winter she was ill, 
But when it was Saint George’s Day, 
The joyous festival of spring, 

She was arrayed in finished robes, 
In finished robes of emerald.’ 

The proverbs have been taken without excep- 
tion from Mr. Petko Slaveikoff’s two volumes 
previously mentioned. Some of the most inter- 
esting follow: 

‘Only the nightingale can understand the rose.’ 

‘Woman desires three husbands at once: one 
rich, one comely, one fierce,—to support her, to 
love her, to beat her.’ 

‘The smaller saints will be the ruin of God.’ 

‘The clergyman’s son is the devil’s grandson.’ 

‘Death speaks the truth.’ 

In the proverbs, as a whole, there is mirrored, 
according to the opinion of Mr. Pencho Slavei- 
koff, more than anywhere else that extremity of 
individualism which so sharply differentiates the 
Bulgarian from his neighbors, and his brood- 
ing undemonstrative character crops out here 
and there. In not a few there is something to 
justify Mr. Slaveikoffs regrettable assertion 
that ‘ there is little in married life save toil and 
torment and tribulation.’ 

Basing his arguments upon the work of Mr. 
Shishmanov, Mr. Dillon concludes, in the third 
section of the book, that Bulgar means ‘ Volga 
man,’ and he says it is manifest, consequently, 
that this people must have dwelt on the shores 
of the Volga before their division into two 
branches, and it is equally elear that they lived 
there for a long period before that event. 

The book contains much of great interest, but 
we deplore the evident hasty preparation, the 
newspaper style, the immoderate tone, the preju- 
dice, and above all the unwarranted and undig- 
nified attack upon the work of ‘ Carmen Sylva’ 
and Mlle. Vacaresco, who have performed a 
really noble service in presenting to the world 
the beautiful folk-songs of Roumania ; they have 
done for that country what Professor T. F. 
Crane has done for Italy. Mr. Slaveikoff, for 
instance, speaking of ‘ The Bard of the Dimbo- 
vitza,’ a collection of songs published by Mlle. 
Vacaresco with the collaboration of the Queen 
of Roumania, makes the amazing charge that 
they are ‘ manufactured songs,’ that ‘the Rou- 
manian peasant has not the remotest idea of 
these songs,’ and that they are ‘nothing more 
than a fabrication of the Merry Wives of 
Bucharest.’ We can understand the fierceness 





of such an accusation when we read Mr. Ber- 
nard’s characterization of his collaborator in the 
Introduction : 

*Slaveikoff is the caged lion of Sofia. Great, 
massive shoulders, a massive head, swarthy with 
beard of black and silver (though the poet is 
under forty), a brow that sets one thinki and 
eyes — eyes weary with the world’s trouble, dark- 
ling eyes, eyes of the twilit woods, then of a wood- 
land faun, eyes that lure you and dance away 
from you, eyes that laugh at you and their owner, 
unbearable eyes. Slaveikoff is the figure of revolt.’ 
But we are touched with a feeling of generosity 
toward Mr. Slaveikoff by a communication from 
Mr. Bernard in which he says: ‘ For the sake of 
unity and convenience, I put all the denuncia- 
tion of Miss V. into Slaveikoff’s mouth at the 
conclusion of his essay in our book. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I collected the various items from 
him and from others.’ And this essay is pre- 
sumably by Mr. Slaveikoff, and is signed by 
him, and yet a part of it, on Mr. Bernard’s own 
admission, is a compilation by himself. Such 
a procedure casts suspicion upon the whole book. 


There can, of course, be no real doubt as to 
the authenticity of the songs published by Mlle. 
Vacaresco and subscribed to by ‘ Carmen Sylva.’ 
It is indeed preposterous that a reigning Queen 
of the noble character of Elisabeth of Roumania 
should be allowed by her subjects to sign an 
assertion which might be declared false any day. 
Carmen Sylva went to Roumania in her youth, 
and for more than twenty-five years she has 
studied the soul of the Roumanian peasants and 
the folk-lore of the land. Héléne Vacaresco is a 
maid of honor to this Queen, a member of the 
highest aristocracy, a daughter of a former 
minister plenipotentiary, and at least two of 
her books have been crowned by the French 
Academy, one being the very work condemned 
by the authors of ‘The Shade of the Balkans,’ 
and it was recommended to the Academy by one 
of the greatest French authorities on the sub- 
ject, M. Gaston Paris. M. André Bellessort, 
who has recently published in the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’ a series of articles on his two 
years’ study and travel in Roumania, is led to 
quote Mlle. Vacaresco’s works as the best expres- 
sion of what he saw and admired. All these 
facts vouch for their honesty and integrity, and 
certainly they are worthy of respectful treat- 
ment. It appears, though, as if the authors of 
‘The Shade of the Balkans’ were trying to 
draw attention to their own work by decrying 
the work of others. As a further example, Mr. 
Bernard published in the London ‘ Bookman’ 
for April a sarcastic review of Mlle. Vacaresco’s 
‘Songs of the Valiant Voivode,’ at the same 
time speaking of a part of his own book as 
‘brilliant.’ In reading ‘ The Shade of the Bal- 
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kans’ I have not felt the pious sensation expe- 
rienced by another reviewer, about whom Mr. 
Bernard reports that ‘ he feels he might as well 
review the Bible.’ Indeed, ‘ the smaller saints 
will be the ruin of God’ ! I recommend to the 
authors another of their proverbs: 

‘That from your life the sourness may depart 

You must have sweetness come into your heart.’ 

‘ Songs of the Valiant Voivode,’ as stated on 
the title-page, were collected among the Rou- 
manian peasants. In a personal letter, Mlle. 
Vacaresco reaffirms this assertion, and says that 
many of these songs were told to her by the 
servants in her father’s house, by an old gar- 
dener, and by a nurse. The following quota- 
tions from the dedicatory epistle to her cousin 
breathe the spirit of the book: 

‘These tales and legends of our dear country 
belong to you by right of inheritance and by birth- 
right too. For months I have wandered from 
village to village and gathered the strange sweet 
stories; they grow like flowers in the wide domains 
that bear our name. - You know how pecv- 
liarly proud and graceful is the stature of a Rou- 
manian peasant against the golden sky of our 
native land, and how much he still retains in his 


mind and his words the love of imaginative crea- 
tion of symbols, and of song.’ 


The titles of some of the most characteristic 
songs and stories are: ‘The Enchanted Palace 
Between the Enchanted Trees, ‘The White 
Serpent and the Little Beggar Girl, ‘ The Wil- 


lows’ Daughter,’ ‘The Fairy and the Waterfall,’ 


‘Thisea,’ ‘The Church-builder. There are 
many others that are equally beautiful, and in 
nearly all the genuine flavor of the folk-song 
is easily detected. The opening lines of the 
story of Dragomira are touching in their sweet 
simplicity : 

_ ‘Dragomira was the sweetest and fairest girl 
in the village; she loved God, the sunlight, and 
the birds; she tended all the living and frail 
creatures that came across her, and her heart was 
as clear and bright as the crysta! beads of her 
necklace and the new-born flowers she wore every 
morning in her hair. Yet Dragomira died one even- 
ing when there was neither sun nor moon to mourn 


over her in the sky, when all the little birds were 
asleep.’ 


The introductory lines to the song about the 
Moldavian Princess and the fairy make their 
appeal through delicate feeling: 


‘I have come to the well, and though my pitcher's full 
I'll not return till I see the moon rise, 

Because the sweet moon when she rises 

Sometimes relates a tale to me, 


For the 

To her place in the sky. 

For’ the moon looks on cradles and looks on graves 
With the same smile. 

Ab! I love the tales of the moon: 

This tale the moon hath told, which I will tell to thee.’ 





Note the imagery in the lines from the story 
about Ilie and Pauna: 

‘Pauna, the fair daughter of the Voivode, was 
sitting in the moonlight on the banks of the river, 
her spindle in her hand, ‘her distaff in her belt, 
while the maidens around her filled the silvery 
hours with tales of valour and love. A wandering 
shepherd’s flute was heard from the neighboring 
hill, and the water laughed and sighed by turns 
as it glided at their feet beneath the tall reeds. 
The maidens who sat around the young Princess 
were twelve maidens fair, but fairer than Pauna 
was none as she listened to their words, and sighed 
and laughed by turns like the water between the 
reeds.’ 

An explanation of the differences between 
these Roumanian songs and legends and the 
Bulgarian songs may be found in the differences 
between the two nations. A few of the Rou- 
manian pieces display love of battle and of 
blood ; but on the whole, as compared with the 
Bulgarian songs, the Roumanian show more 
simplicity, more poetic sympathy with nature, 
more sensitiveness to music, and more joy in an 
ideal of justice and of beauty. 


CHARLES Bunpy WILSON. 








THE JAPANESE PEOPLE AND THE 
JAPANESE SPIRIT.* 


Dr. Scherer’s ‘ Story of the Japanese People’ 
is a companion book to his ‘Japan To-Day 
issued a few months ago. Naturally attracted 
to the educational side of his subject by reason 
of his having been for five years teacher in one 
of the government schools of Japan he looks at 
this young nation’s early culture, adolescence, 
and modern school-days, and ever with a criti- 
cal eye. It is not at all certain that Dr. Scherer 
prefers the Japanese to the Chinese; and his 
fairness in discriminating the faults and the 
virtues of either race gives his writi a re 
value. Aesthetics set over against es, love 
of beauty as contrasted with the more solid 
virtues of character, sentimentalism as opposed 
to conservatism, are what he sees in the age-long 
drama of the Far East. No special acquain- 
tance with the originals of Japanese thought, in 
archeology, history, literature, or the currents 
of the modern philosophy of Japan, is noted on 
these pages ; but Dr. Scherer has read and quotes 
the authors whose research and critical insight 
are manifest. The dark shadows in the picture 
of modern Japan are dwelt upon by one who 
knows the reality away from which such writers 

* Youne Japan. The story of the Japanese People and 
especially of their Intellectual Development. By James 
B. Scherer, D.D., President of Newberry College, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Tue JAPANESE Spirit. By Okakura Yoshisaburo. New 
York: James Pott & Co. 
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as Hearn and Arnold so sedulously direct our 
attention. ‘The two cancers at the core of the 
Japanese character are deep-set dishonesty and 
abandoned impurity.’ The sale of daughters 
by their parents for immoral purposes under the 
guise of ‘ filial piety’ and licensed prostitution 
as a source of government revenue, are still 
‘ institutions,’ even while the five noble qualities 
of the Japanese character — bravery, loyalty, 
aleriness, thoroughness and _self-control,— 
charm the world. With Ito as exponent of 
Japan’s purely cultural creed, and Okuma’s 
plea that the Biblical type of noble life will 
never be out of date, the author concludes that 
the present is the critical period of this sturdy 
young nation’s life. Shall Okuma’s advice to 
welcome the Christian missionaries and their 
book and message, or Ito’s, to accept the ma- 
terialism of the West and virtually ignore its 
religions, be taken? Upon the answer to this 
question, says Dr. Scherer, depends the future 
manhood of Japan. The style of the book is 
clear, straightforward, and marked by ease and 
poise. It is the book for the hour; for the 
chief problems about Japan just now concern 
her real purpose and moral force. 

It is a good thing for Japan, standing as the 

vanguard of Asia, to have native as well as alien 
interpreters. Heretofore, strangers who see but 
the surface of things have been rather voluble 
in explaining to the world the causes and mean- 
ing of the re-birth of Japan. Now, however, we 
have sons of the soil speaking of these matters 
with authority. Already a respectable company 
of Japanese writers of English are uttering their 
plea and defense, their vindication and explana- 
tion,—Nitobé, Suyematsu, Kaneko, Adachi, 
and the Okakura brothers. One of these lat- 
ter, Kakuzo, has written on ‘ The Awakening of 
Japan,’ and the other, whose work is now under 
review, has essayed to unveil the mysteries and 
‘potencies of the Japanese spirit. This book is 
not so strong or original as ‘ The Awakening of 
Japan,’ but it seems to do more justice to the 
work and influence of Buddhism as the mother 
and nurse of Japanese civilization. The Intro- 
duction, by Mr. George Meredith, need not con- 
cern an American very seriously, though Mr. 
Meredith shows that the foolish talk of the Yel- 
low Peril is, inthe light of the revelations of this 
work, simply fatuous. These ‘ Spartans in fight, 
Stoics in grief’ will not be inflated to the point 
of insanity by the success of their arms. 

This book owes its existence to the suggestions 
of Mr. Martin White, whose keen interest in 
comparative sociology led to the opening of 
special courses for its investigation in the Uni- 
versity of London. In its literary form, it is 
the reproduction and expansion of the lecture 
delivered there by its author, it having no table 





of contents or index, the matter forming in 
itself one uninterrupted chapter. 

After naming some of the scholars who have 
helped the Japanese both to know and to 
express themselves, the author passes on to the 
question of the origin of his people. Like most 
Japanese, he will not acknowledge the Ainu, a 
straight-eyed and big-nosed white.race, whose 
hairiness has been somewhat exaggerated, to be 
in part progenitors of the present Japanese 
race. He does not seem to be acquainted with 
the researches of Dr. Batchelor, who finds in 
the Ainu language (not ‘ Aino,’ which means 
dog’s offspring) a near relative to the Aryan 
family. American ladies will be sorry to learn, 
what nevertheless is entirely true, that straight 
eyes and eyebrows make a very bad impression 
on the Japanese, suggesting weakness, lasciv- 
iousness, and so on. Blue eyes and blond hair 
are extraordinary, in no favorable sense of the 
term. Brief and on the whole brilliant analyses 
of the original mental pabulum of the Japan- 
ese, as furnished by Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism, are given; but the author frankly 
confesses, what all students know, that the Jap- 
anese are not a people with much aptitude for 
deep metaphysical ways of thinking. No Kant 
or Schopenhauer is likely to be produced in 
Japan, where even the leaders have the easy 
contentment of men of action. The canon of 
Buddhism has never been translated into the 
vernacular, and the abstruse conceptions of 
India and China were received just as they 
were preached, being quickly generalized and 
turned into so many working principles. In a 
word, the Japanese are a very practical, matter- 
of-fact people. Even true ancestor-worship,— 
though the author does not acknowledge it,—is 
of Chinese, not native, origin. Imported from 
China, this cult was immediately turned into a 
political engine. The author shows many signs 
of having read Nitobé well. He acknowledges 
Japan’s large indebtedness to the Zen sect of 
Buddhism, especially in treating of Bushido, 
which he exploits handsomely. It is most 
delightful and refreshing to find a Japanese 
writer who, while stalwart in maintaining 
Yamato Damashii (really Japanese wit, not 
valor, rather than Chinese learning), winds up 
with a sentence like this: ‘ We feel it a most 
agreeable duty gratefully to acknowledge our 
nnmense obligation to the nations of the West.’ 


»WiLi1AM ELLiot GrIFFIs. 


The Carnegie Library of a. has just 


published an ‘ Annotated Catalogue of ks Used in 
the Home Libraries and Reading Clubs Conducted by 
the Children’s Department.’ The arrangement is 
by subjects, and there is an index of authors and 
titles. 
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RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 


The ‘ Poems, Lyric and Dramatic’ of Miss 
Ethel Louise Cox are of singularly fine quality. 
We will begin to justify this assertion by quot- 
ing the lyric called ‘ Sleep.’ 

“Soft fall upon mine eyelids, gentle Sleep, 
Like rain of roses! though I wake to weep, 
Quiet my heart! 

‘ Bring on thy wings that peace that day denies, 
The dewy balm that with the morrow flies; 
And then depart! 

* Love hath its own sweet joy and dear delight: 
And Thought its aery blisses, fancy light! 
Dearer thou art!’ 


The inspiration of this song seems to come 
from Shelley, and it is of him that we are 
reminded upon many other pages, particularly 
on those that contain a ‘ Prometheus’ fragment 
in dramatic form. Thus for example, speaks 
the Voice of the Earth in the poem just named: 


* Within my dreams I stir! I hear afar 

Aérial voices singing! tones divine! 

Yet heard I, trembling to my shuddering heart, 
An awful voice of anguish! agony 

Of him born of my fertile bosom, loved 

Of Earth, the Titan. O let me no more 

Those fearful murmurs hearken from the heights, 
The solitary mountains! Keener grows 

The ancient pain of Barth!’ 


This extract, besides being an echo of Shelley, 
also illustrates the author’s predilection for 
classical themes, which are uasieedioant among 
those of which she sings. And we find in some 
of these classical studies many signs of the 
influence of still another poet — not a greater, 
but one more difficult of imitation. Here are 
the closing verses of the poem entitled ‘ Lethe’: 


* Pozms, Lyric anp Dramatic. By Ethel Louise Cox. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. uy 

Tue SHOES THAT DANCED, and Other Poems. By 
Anna Hempstead Branch. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Tue Puace or My Desire, and Other Poems. By 
Edith Colby Banfield. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Tue PaLAce oF THE HEART, and Other Poems of 
Love. By Pattie Williams Gee. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 

Opes AND E.ecres. By Clinton Scollard. Clinton, 
N. Y.: George William Browning. 

THe First WARDENS. Poems by William J. Neidig. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Sones FrRoM THE SILENT Lanp. By Louis Vernon 
Ledoux. New York: Brentano’s. 

Worps ror Music. A Symphonic Series. By William 
Wells Newell. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 

LATER PoEMs. By John White Chadwick. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffiin, & Co. 

Tue NINTH PARADISE. Life-Verses New and Old. 
By James H. West. Boston: The James H. West Co. 

Tue Fiering Nrmpn, and Other Verse. By Lioyd 
Mifflin. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

Love SONNETS TO Brmincarpe. By Edward O. Jack- 
son. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

PrIres AND TIMBRELS. By W. J. Henderson. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 

A PaGEANT oF Lire. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Tue HaunTep Tempite, and Other Poems. By Ba- 
ward Doyle. New York: The Knickerbocker Press. 

From Crypt aND CHOIR. 
ertson. 





By Louis Alexander Rob- 
San Francisco: A.-M, Robertson. 





‘Sighs 
Shook the pale lilies at her breast; once more 
She raised the dewy cup within her palms, 
The limped water sparkled at its brim, 
“Drink!” said she softly —then tears fell within 
The chalice, mingling with the crystal draught!’ 


This has the very accent of Landor, and might 
easily pass for an extract from the ‘ Hellenics.’ 
The pure and wistful Landorian note is sus- 
tained in many of these pieces, which reproduce 
in really wonderful fashion his classic grace and 
restraint, with its sense of evanescent beauty 
and of ‘tears in mortal things.’ ‘ Persephone 
in Hades’ is not too long for us to quote. 

‘Drooping upon her throne, Persephone 

Eyed with dim looks the brooding darkness near ; 

And heard the river eddies rippling led 

To misty banks of amaranth and pale 

Lilies of faint Elysium; and her heart 

Passioned for meads of Enna, flower-sweet! 

Young buds, and dewy flowers, and the dome 

Of the blue skies, the faint star of the morn, 

Clear drops of dew, the song of soaring birds 

In the white dawn, and odor-breathing winds; 

Dreaming, she listened for voices of nymphs 

In pleasant vales, and river lawns. Beside 

Her, leaned dark Pluto, and his trembling words 

Whispered her close and sweet, were all unheard ; 

With promise of fair flowers as she lost 

"Neath kinder skies —rose leaf and daffodil! 

Of all the splendors of the halcyon earth — 

So she would lift her fainting head! and ‘neath 

His kiss, the last flower clinging to her locks — 

Sole coronal of lone Persephone! 

Fell, with a shower of loose, odorous leaves.” 


We must make one more quotation, not this 
time to illustrate a thesis, but simply for the 
sake of the beauty embodied in these verses on 
* Mutability.’ 

‘We prise but what we lose! 

With its pure skies, perfumes, and rose, alway, 

Nor burn to summer bright — stayed that fair star, 

A-tremble in the evening hush afar, 

Fixed in mild splendor in the purple sky! 

Would our hearts leap with the May morn? or sigh 

With passion for that one white sphere? so fair, 

O youth, wild white swan of Life’s sea! would’st e’er 

Be, if we knew not that on some green day 

Thou would’st flee far, on faery seas away, 

To visionary lands, and meadows deep 

In fabled asphodel, and mists of sleep?’ 

The inclusion by Miss Cox of the word ‘ dra- 
matic’ in the title of her book would be justified 
by the classical poems alone, many of which 
are dramatic in spirit if not in form. But a 
more literal justification is offered by the 
lengthy dramatic scene of ‘The Combat with 
the Dragon’ which closes the collection. This 
work, however, is much less impressive than the 
poems which precede it in what must, taken as 
a whole, be considered a noteworthy volume of 
verse. 

‘The Shoes That Danced, and Other Poems,’ 
by Miss Anna Hempstead Branch, is the sec- 
ond collection of verse published by this writer. 
The somewhat singular title of the volume 
belongs to the opening piece, which is a dra- 
matic sketch in blank verse of unusual quality, 
having Watteau for its central figure. Miss 


Could the spring stay, 
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Branch’s work exhibits a mind saturated with 
English poetry — particularly its naive older 
forms — and prettily echoes a variety of man- 
ners. It is touched with mysticism, and has 
considerable imaginative reach. Many of the 
pieces are marred by obscurity and an obvious 
straining for effect. A few verses from ‘ Under 
the Trees’ may be quoted: 


‘The wonderful, strong, angelic trees, 

With their blowing locks and their bared great knees 
And nourishing bosoms, shout all together 

And rush and rock through the glad wild weather. 


‘They are so old they teach me, 

With their strong hands they reach me, 
Into their breast my soul they take, 
And keep me there for wisdom’s sake. 


‘They teach me little prayers; 

To-day I am their child; 

The sweet breath of their innocent airs 
Blows through me strange and wild. 


‘So many things they know, 

So learned with the ebb and flow 

By which the seasons come and go. 
Still the forefather stands 

With wunforgetting eyes, 

Forever holding in his tranquil hands 
The fruit that makes us wise.’ 


Miss Edith Colby Banfield, whose brief life 
came to an end two years ago, had published a 
few poems in the magazines, but the bulk of the 
work now collected into a volume was left in 
manuscript. These poems have been published 
just as they were found among her papers, and, 
in spite of the lack of polish which marks some 
of them, they are deserving of this perpetua- 
tion. How high was the writer’s ideal may be 
seen in the sonnet called ‘In Poetry’s High 
Tower.’ 


‘Up in this belfry tower of poetry 

I flee disquiet and the vexing things 

Left far and dim below. ‘Mid fluttering wings 

I overlook the city under me, 

I see the morning break upon the sea, 

And watch the westward spires where evening clings: 
Yea, this old bell, obedient that rings, 

I even waken, halt and tremblingly. 

Could I but ring it as blind Milton rung, 

I would not need to see the morning light; 

What sounds would issue from its mighty tongue, 
More strong than death, more comforting than sight! 
Ah, let no weakling think he can regain 

One single peal of that triumphant strain!’ 


Since a full half of Miss Banfield’s work con- 
sists of sonnets, we will quote another poem in 
this form, to illustrate the simple sincerity of 
her work, and its directness of expression. 
‘Land and Sea’ is the title. 


‘Unto His peoples God hath given the land, 

And there allows their petty own 

Their little acres and asundered strips 

Of titled earth, whereon their homes may stand; 
But He the sea reserveth in His hand, 

And all the waters thereunto that flow; 

The ships thereon are free to come and go 

By His sole sufferance; strand to farthest strand 
The continents like documents reveal 

Man’s superscription and his countersign 
Traced on them legibly from line to line; 

But like a hidden scroll the sea doth bear 

The single stamp of God’s great signet-seal 

Nor could he break it, who should even dare!’ 





Miss Pattie Williams Gee’s ‘The Palace of 
the Heart, and Other Poems of Love’ is a thin 
volume of short pieces inspired mainly - relig- 
ious fervor. A set of couplets called ‘ Pax 
Vobiscum’ may serve us for an example. 


‘If I could know your heart’s supreme desire, 

If I could pierce through its devouring fire, 
Where this, unscorched, lies quivering, white and clear, 
Its consummation would I wish you, dear. 

But since these eyes may not behold the lace 
Which shrines your anguish—nor the void space, 

The empty chamber, flame-swept, phantom-wrought, 
For which your soul has bargained, sold and bought, 
Take thou the yearning of my own heart’s core:— 
God’s soundless peace enfold you evermore, 
Soothing the troubled Presence with its balm, 
Filling the empty chamber with its calm !— 

Such peace be yours, dear, while the evening nears, 
Sweetening and deepening with the dying years!’ 


A rather striking poem, different in theme 
from the others, is the ‘ Mater Mea Carolina,’ 
which celebrates the heroism and devotion of 
North Carolina during the Civil War. 


We have at hand another of the charming 
little books, published in limited editions, into 
which Mr. Clinton Scollard collects his poems. 
There are more than a dozen of these volumes 
altogether, and the production of the poet 
flows on with sustained energy. The present 
book contains longer pieces than usual. They 
are calles ‘Odes and Elegies,’ and are seven in 
number. One of them, a Phi Beta Kappa trib- 
ute to the memory of General Lawton, yields for 
quotation this fine passage : 

‘Many there be who watch with grievéd eyes, 

And brows aflush with shame, 

What they deem sacrilege in freedom’s name, 

And the mad warping of our destinies ; 

Feeling no thrill exultant in them rise, 

Howe’er beneath the sultry Luzon skies 

Our armies triumph, but a sense of blame. 

If ours the trespass, even as we sowed, 

And still are sowing, shall the reaping be! 

But who can follow this swift warrior’s road, 

Resistless as the surge of the gray sea, 

And not be moved that we can claim the man 

As type of what we name—aAmerican! 

And ah, the blinding pity of it all, 

If we be smirching with a guilty red 

The purity of Liberty’s fountain-head, 

That through our error such an one should fall!’ 
‘The Dreamers’ is the opening in this 
collection, and one of the best, although to our 
thinking too liberally sprinkled with indiscrim- 
inately-chosen proper names. To this ‘The 
March of the Ideal’ is a companion ode. Of 
another, President McKinley is the subject, and 


Keats of still another. e i two, 
‘The Stars of Morning,’ and ‘ The Oriskany . 
are nature-poems in their main inspiration. Mr. 
Scollard’s work sometimes seems labored, but 
he has imagination and lofty idealism for fairly 
steadfast companions, and they prompt him -to 
an utterance which is usually worthy of his 
theme. 

The following sonnet, entitled ‘Sea Burial,’ 
is selected from ‘ The First Wardens,’ a volume 
of poems by Mr. William J. Neidig: 
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‘A winding sheet, a broadside for the brave, 

A light on the blue sea one instant known, 

A work unfinished—Where his dust was strewn 

Is no more battle. Sea-moss shades his grave; 
Coolness of coral spans his pearl-strewn cave; 

Nor Pharaoh's vaults more deaf to the sands blown, 
Nor silk cocoons more soft in Maytime grown, 
Before the summer frees the textile slave! 

O give me, Star, my rest beneath the sea! 

There let me lie, and let the deaf swells roll, 

Or craggy cliffs, like belfries wild and free, 

In palpitating peals my requiem toll! 

But grant me first my work may finished be: 

No sap-wood, when the axe strikes through the boll!’ 


It will be seen from this example that Mr. 
Neidig is a poet who speaks with his own voice, 
and knows how to give vigorous expression to a 
fairly imaginative conception. In this case, also, 
the thought is clear-cut, and little of the mean- 
ing is left in doubt. We cannot say as much, 
however, for most of the fellow-poems, which 
cultivate obscurity to an extent which is not 
permissible. Strained-for effects are apt to be 
effects missed, and much of Mr. Neidig’s verse, 
for all its originality and unquestionably poetic 
diction, makes too hard reading to fulfil the 
proper function of poetry. Yet we would not 
seem ungrateful for an offering whose fashion is 
so far beyond the average mechanical verse of 
the day, with its endless echoes and imitations. 


Mr. Louis Vernon Ledoux’s ‘ Songs from the 
Silent Land’ are, according to the author’s 
classification, grouped as poems of life, love, 
nature, and thought. The category of love may 
be illustrated by this irregular but beautiful 
sonnet : 


‘Since this is true: that thou dost love me, dear; 
That thou wilt stoop my life to sanctify; 
That thou wilt raise me now ere youth shall die, 
Above my twilight shadows, deep and drear, 
That I may reach the purer region high 
Where thou dost dwell, and ever still be near 
Thy side, and ever hear thy singing, clear 
And sweet as song of seraph in the sky: 


My love will teach me all that thou has known 
Of God and life, that I may catch through thee 
Prophetic glimpses of His truth and grace; 
And watch in thee His semblance, clearly shown, 
Till in the sunlight of eternity, 
I come, at last to meet Him face to face.’ 


The following nature-picture may fitly exem- 
plify another of the categories: 


*In golden and scarlet pomp of Fall, 
Sabled with cedars the valley lay; 
With darkling storm-clouds over all, 
Save here and there where a gleaming ray 
From the sun, like a molten sword of fire, 
Slanting fell from the flaming sphere, 
Where the hidden light of the world’s desire 
Is throned in the golden atmosphere. 
The river browned with a recent rain, 
With crested ridges of white-capped foam, 
Heediess of beauty in hill and plain, 
Eagerly swept to its ocean home. 
The azure mountains far away 
Majestic rose neath the dark gray sky, 
Pinnacled clear on the verge of day, 
Steadfast, immutable, calm and high ; 
Till a silent cloud of silver snow 
Passed like a veil o’er the domes of blue, 
And the sun behind in a sudden glow 
Colored its edge with a fervid hue.’ 





These two examples show Mr. Ledoux to have 
refined sensibilities and something of the poetic 
vision ; they are fairly representative of a body 
of work that is finished in execution and uni- 
formly pleasing. . 


Mr. William Wells Newell’s ‘Symphonic 
Series’ of ‘Words for Music’ is in part the 
republication of a collection first published ten 
years ago. It is a volume of brief lyrics of 
nature and life, and this ‘Love Thought’ is a 
fairly typical specimen. 

‘The lake art thou, beloved, 
When the sunrise dawneth o’er; 


My thoughts, they are water-lilies, 
That float and blow by the shore. 


*The forest art thou, beloved, 
Full leafy in warm July; 

My thoughts, they are crimson roses, 
That twine and blossom by. 


*The heaven art thou, beloved, 
All holy at still midnight ; 
My thoughts, they are stars of summer, 
That beam with a peaceful light.’ 
The most noticeable fault of the pieces is 
found in the frequent omission of articles and 
other small words necessary to the construction. 
This constitutes a rather irritating mannerism 
which the writer would do well to avoid. 


The ‘ Later Poems’ of the late John White 
Chadwick have been garnered into a volume by 
the writer’s widow, and constitute a pleasing 
addition to our store of occasional and memorial 
verse. Mr. Chadwick was always happily inspired 
when called upon to add the grace of poetry 
to some celebration, or to pay tribute to some 
departed friend. These verses on Bryant will 
illustrate his quality : 

*He loved the vales, the woods, the streams, 
The mountains cheered his loftier mind; 


The winds their summits nurtured found 
His soul as free and unconfined. 


‘A deeper joy his song instilled 
For every flower that gems the sod; 
He looked through Nature’s trembling veil, 
And saw the face of Nature's God. 


*Yet more the press of busy men 
Allured him than the forest aisle, 

And more the strife with public ill 
Than ever fhe blue heaven's smile. 


‘Wherever right her flag unfurled, 
And justice showed a better way, 

And truth and freedom spurned the night, 
And hailed the burnished spears of day,— 


*There was his place, and there he made 
His voice a clarion ringing clear 

To rouse the sleepers, wake the dead, 
And stay the faint with hope and cheer.’ 


If Bryant stood ever on the side of righteous- 
ness, this his latest singer was also steadfast in 
the good old American faith, as his ‘ Timeo 
Danaos ’ sonnet may witness. 
* Art proud, my country, that these mighty ones, 
Wearing the jeweled splendor of old days, 


Come bringing prodigality of praise 
To thee amid thy light of westering suns; 
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Bidding their blaring trumpets and their guns 
Salute thee, late into their crooked ways 
Now fallen; to their sorrow and amaze, 

Blood of whose hearts the ancient honor runs? 


‘Nay, fear them rather, for they cry with glee, 

“She has become as one of us, who gave 
All that she had to set a people free: 

She wears our image—she tbat loved the slave!” 
Fear them, for there is blood upon their hands, 
And on their heads the curse of ruined lands.’ 


We may also commend to the attention of our 
modern imperialists the verses which comment, 
in caustic accents, upon President Roosevelt’s 
remark that ‘there was not enough of the last 
war to go round.’ 


‘The Ninth Paradise’ is a title suggested by 
these verses from the Arabic: 


‘In the nine heavens are eight Paradises: 
Where is the ninth one? In the human breast. 


‘Rather, O man! lack those eight Paradises 

Than be without the ninth one in thy breast.’ 
This thought is expanded into ‘ Thyself Within,’ 
the first piece in a collection of poems by Mr. 
James H. West. 

‘ Amid the ceaseless loss and change 

Of time and friends and all below,— 

(O things we love! how swift ye go! 

O things that are! how new and strange!)— 


Ah, whither shall our spirits range 
A more eternal life to know! 


‘In Syria, Ind, or Egypt sought, 

One answer only have the years 

Sent down to banish doubts and fears :— 
Within -thyself must Heaven be caught 
And captive held,— or all is tears! 

For this saints died and martyrs fought. 


‘Thyself within! Thyself within! 

O soul! find here thy strength, thy peace. 

Pray not that loss and change may cease,— 

Pray, rather, higher heights to win! 

Thy spirit’s heavenward wings release, 

And soar thee where thou art akin!’ 
The fine spirituality of these lines is dom- 
inant throughout the volume which they thus 
fittingly preface. Mr. West’s poems breathe a 
gentle and exalted idealism; they question the 
shows of life that they may search out its deeper 
meanings; and they rest upon a firm basis of 
faith in the ‘ far-off divine event’ toward which 
mankind is slowly groping its way. They have 
the inspiration of Tennyson and of Emerson in 
their acceptance of the present as an earnest for 
the future. 


*O humankind! from hills where darkness hides, 

From lands of old where lava-torrents hum, 

Down riverways tumultuous thou has come,— 

With yet small lodgment found where grain abides. 
How slow the centuries! how blind the guides! 

The multitude -— how deaf'and halt and dumb! 

Yet steadily Love’s wealth adds sum to sum, 

And age by age the flood of Wrong subsides.’ 

Mr. ir Mifflin, whom we know best by his 
carefully-chiselled sonnets, is also an adept in 
other lyrical measures, as may be seen in his 
latest volume. ‘The Fleeing Nymph and Other 
Verse,’ although it comprises nearly fifty pieces, 
includes only three sonnets out of the entire 
number. There is much delicate art in these 





songs, and they are freighted with a rich bur- 
den of thought. We quote a pair of quatrains 
called ‘ Reproachful Ghosts.’ 


‘As glittering galleons, scornful of the shore, 
Bound for the Fortunate Isles with favoring breeze, 
Sink ere they reach their goal, and ever more 
Phantom the dim mid-seas: 


*So, for the ports unknown, at lift of sun, 
We sail afar with flaunting pennon high ; 
Life whelms us, and the ghosts of deeds undone 

Stalk in our evening sky.’ . 

Mr. Edward O. Jackson’s ‘ Love Sonnets to 
Ermingarde’ are exactly one hundred in num- 
ber, and their recipient has reason to be proud 
of the imagery and emotion which she evokes 
in the soul of her poet. It is the Shakesperian 
model that Mr. Jackson follows, both as to form 


| and to diction, as the following pretty affecta- 


tion will illustrate: 


‘Creep on, proud time, adown the sightless track 
Of centuries and wallowing nations wrecked, 
Heap on deceased life oblivion’s black, 

And bring all things to an annulled effect: 

Yea, Time, thou treacherous traitor of deceit, 
That seem’st to give what thou dost take away, 
Here I predict thy ignomy’s defeat, 

And all thy cruel crimes in hate array: 

Thou canst not, with thy false adulterate spite, 
Take from my Love’s flame one superfluous beam 
Of glory’s guerdon of eternal light 

Which to posterity shall ever gleam — 

For why?—My lines shall fiout thy foul dismay, 
And in my lines my Love shall win the day.’ 


The well-known musical critic, Mr. W. J. 
Henderson, has published a volume of verse 
entitled, as becomes the author’s vocaticn, 
‘Pipes and Timbrels.’ It includes sonnets, lyr- 
ics, and studies in smoothly-cadenced blank 
verse. We quote ‘A December Night.’ 


‘The steel blue Vega slopes adown the west, 
Beyond the ghostly hills and shadowed stream, 
Downward to unfathomable rest, 
Sweeter than silence, dearer than a dream. 


‘The arméd Perseus follows in her train 
Hard by Andromeda, whose cohorts glide, 
Like solemn music through a cloistered lane, 
Adown the west with the celestial bride. 


*O’erhead roll Taurus and the Pleiad band 
Along the ‘hollows of the heavenly deep; 

Orion follows with his flaming brand, 
That smites the curtain of the eye to sleep. 


*So moves the shining army of the night 
Across the front of space, serene, profound, 

Till Sirius floods the east with master light, 
And lo! the king of all the stars is crowned.’ 


One section of Mr. Henderson,s volume is de- 
voted, as might be expected, to poems upon 
musical subjects. Among them is an interest- 
ing transcript of the Seventh Symphony, 
whereof the Allegretto runs as follows: 


* Shall death avail, love, 
Death cold and pale, love? 
Shall we now quail, love 
We that are one? 
Here where we lave, love, 
In passion’s wave, love; 
Is there a grave, love, 
Out of the sun? 
Ah, do not weep, love; 
We two shall sleep, love, 
Wrapped in that deep, love, 
When life is run.’ 
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A series of fifty-five sonnets, having epochs, 
ideals, and personalities for their themes, con- 
stituting a sort of fragmentary Culturgeschichte 
in verse, is the work of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr., and is called ‘A Pageant of Life.’ We 
select ‘ The Renaissance’ for our illustration. 


‘After the dreary night of blood and grief, 

A crimson dawn of joy and splendor flowed 
Out of the Bast, and touched the dark abode 

Of stupid, low-browed priest and feudal thief. 

All Europe woke and sighed with sweet relief, 
Wondered and watched, while clear and clearer glowed 
Old loveliness, which neither storms corrode 

Nor years can dim, though thick with gross belief. 

Then sudden poured the fount of beauty forth, 
Gorgeous with color, rich with phrase and rhyme, 

Packed close with human love and hate intense; 

It purpled east, and west, and south, and north, 

Splendi@ with varying hues in every clime, 
A carnival of passion and of sense.’ 


Besides these, and other, sonnets, Mr. Brad- 
ford’s volume gives us some charming lyrics, a 
deeply-sympathetic poem placed upon the lips 
of Leopardi, and two successful translations 
from that world-wearied singer. 


A daring and somewhat unregulated imag- 
ination is the chief characteristic of ‘The 
Haunted Temple, and Other Poems, by Mr. 
Edward Doyle. The titular piece is a long com- 
position in stanzas which embody a sort of alle- 
gorical vision of the place of lost souls. We may 
best exemplify Mr. Doyle’s poetic quality by 
means of his sonnet on ‘ The Jews in Russia.’ 


‘From town and village to a wood, stript bare, 
As they of their possessions, see them throng. 
Above them grows a cloud: it moves along, 

As flee they from the circling wolf pack’s glare. 

Is it the Brocken-Shadow of despair, 

The looming of their life of cruel wrong 
For countless ages? No; their faith is strong 
In their Jehovah; that huge cloud is prayer. 


A flash of light, and black the despot lies. 
What thunder round the world! ‘Tis transport’s strain 
Proclaiming loud: “No righteous prayer is vain. 

No God-imploring tears are lost; they rise 
Into a cloud, and in the sky remain 

Till they draw lightning from Jehovah's eyes.”’ 


Mr. Doyle has the misfortune of being blind, for 
which his inward vision is perhaps all the 
clearer. 


Last on our list comes a little book, ‘ From 
Crypt and Choir,’ by Mr. Louis Alexander Rob- 
ertson, whose earlier volumes we have read with 
much pleasure. We quote the preparatory 
poem, which gives to the volume its title. 


‘From crypt and choir these rhymes are penned, 
For grief and gladness in them blend. 

There is a cell beneath Song’s fane 

Where many a prisoner of pain 
Hath found the Muse his closest friend. 


Above his couch she comes to bend, 
She teaches him to make and mend 
The psalm he sues her to obtain 
From crypt and choir. 


She makes the organ’s thunder rend 
His raftered roof; the tones descend 
And flood the dungeon with their strain; 
But. unto her he turns to 
The calmer chords she loves to lend 
From crypt and choir.’ 





Mr. Robertson, besides writing excellent son- 
nets, easily manipulates the ballads and other 
intricate forms, and gives us finished verse 
which often rises to a high level of imagination. 
Wittiam Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Early years The Royal Academy of Arts in Lon- 
of the don is a peculiar institution in many 
Royal Academy respects. It is, to quote the words 
of a note written by one of its former presidents, 
‘a private institution under the patronage and 
protection of the king, existing by his will and 
pleasure, communicating immediately with His 
Majesty, submitting all its laws and proceedings 
to his sanction, and responsible only to his Maj- 
esty for the manner in which its concerns are 
administered.’ It is under the control of the 
crown, yet has to give no account of itself to 
Parliament or to any of the state departments. 
While doing a work of national importance, it 
has no subsidy from the government. If in finan- 
cial difficulties it might by precedent expect 
assistance from the sovereign (it has not received 
such aid since 1780) but could claim nothing from 
the Treasury. The president has access to the 
king to consult him on all matters affecting the 
interests of the government of the institution. 
It has been in existence less than a century and a 
half, but its career has been eminently success- 
ful. By maintaining a free school for art students 
under the direction of leading artists, it has 
played a significant part in art education, and it 
has been for many years ized as the gov- 
erning influence in art matters in England. 
Although restricted from the beginning in its 
membership to forty Academicians and twenty 
Associates, there were upon its rolls down to 1904 
the names of a hundred and thirty-five Academi- 
cians,—painters, architects, and sculptors,— 
ineluding the most noted names in the annals of 
British art. All these things considered, a his- 
tory of the Royal Academy should be a valuable 
contribution to the history of art in England. 
Such a history was undertaken by the late J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A., and Frederick A. Eaton, Secre- 
tary of the Academy, and received further assist- 
ance subsequent to the death of Mr. Hodgson 
from Charles Leslie, R.A. The handsome volume 
which is the result of this collaboration, ‘The 
Royal Academy and its Members, 1768-1830’ 
(imported by Seribner), although rich in histor- 
ical material, illustrations, and appendices, and 
containing valuable biographical sketches, fails 
to give that view of art-development which the 
reader would naturally be led to expect. It gives 
the annals of the Academy during the adminis- 
trations of but three of its presidents, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Benjamin West, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and closes abruptly with the death of Law- 
rence in 1830. Its biographical sketches of Aca- 
demicians and Associates during those administra- 
tions tell us more of the lives of their subjects 
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than of their art, and confirm the reader in the 
opinion that the later seventy years of the his- 
tory of the Royal Academy and of British Art,— 
the period of Millais, of Lord Leighton, of Alma- 
Tadema, and others,—is a far more glorious 
period than that of Reynolds, of Gainsborough, 
and of Turner. The chapters relating to the gen- 
esis of the Academy are not lacking in interest, 
but it is apparent that the artists of those earlier 
days did not experience the psalmist’s blessedness 
of dwelling together in unity, and their petty jeal- 
ousies and disputes were scarcely worthy of per- 
petuation in a history related to that of the de- 
velopment of a nation’s art. 


FitzGerald Somewhat out of his element, in 
as an English a way that is half-amusing, half- 
man of letters. pathetic, must Edward FitzGerald 
appear to his friends when they see him clothed 
in the uniform of the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
series (Macmillan). Judged by English-men-of- 
letters standards, he was bound to receive some 
rather hard knocks; and Mr. A. C. Benson, his 
biographer, has not spared him. Anything like 
hearty praise is accorded only to the Omar 
quatrains and the Letters, and in that order. 
Apart from his one masterpiece of translation, 
or paraphrase, poor E. F. G. is sharply called 
to order for taking such liberties with the works 
of others,—works for the understanding of which 
Mr. Benson questions the translator’s philological 
equipment. While not unappreciative of Fitz- 
Gerald’s unique quality, the author indulges in 
regrets that he had not done this or that, or 
been something other than he was. ‘It is to be 
wished,’ he says, referring to the early love- 
affair with Caroline Crabbe, ‘that this romance 
had had a normal ending.’ But what likelihood 
of any Rubdiyd&t or Letters from a normalized 
family-man FitzGerald? Regret is expressed, or 
implied here and there, that FitzGerald had not 
the energy to rouse himself from his dilettante- 
ism, his gentle pessimism, his dreamy inactivity. 
The foibles were, in this case, of the very essence 
of the man. Mr. Benson is now and then self- 
contradictory. We are told that though Fitz- 
Gerald admired his friends generously, ‘he also 
took severe account of their faults, . . . 
He did not think a friend a poet because he 
happened to write verses, or an artist because he 
painted pictures.’ Yet we read elsewhere that he 
‘started with a predisposition to admire the work 
of those he loved, not only for its intrinsic mer- 
its, but because it was a part of them’; and ‘it 
is obvious that FitzGerald’s later views of Car- 
lyle, and even of his writings, were much modi- 
fied by their friendship.’ Again, ‘the unpardon- 
able sins to FitzGerald were uncouthness and 
slovenliness’; but later slovenliness is designated 
as one of his primary failings, and ‘it was not a 
superficial sloppiness; it penetrated the mind and 
character as well.’ Of the translator’s excuse 
for certain omissions in the ‘(dipus Tyrannus,’ 
Mr. Benson says, ‘the defence would only be 
valid if FitzGerald had thrown the plot over- 
board and constructed a play of his own on the 
same plot,’—a puzzling combination of rejection 





and retention.. A good illustration of the way 
tradition grows occurs in the description of John 
FitzGerald, of whom we read that ‘when he 
preached, or even when he listened to sermons, 
he was accustomed to remove certain articles of 
dress, such as boots and stockings . . . to 
make himself quite comfortable.’ This appears 
to be an amplification of Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
statement that as a preliminary to his pulpit dis- 
course the eccentric preacher ‘would even remove 
a boot.’ This new life of FitzGerald, of whom 
we already have two biographies, not to mention 
the autobiographie Letters, meets no erying need. 
The literary strictures, however just, seem not 
exactly called for in ‘Old Fitz’s’ case; and all 
else is a twice-told tale. 


Mr. Frank Preston Stearns’s pleas- 
NewEngland ant collection of ‘Cambridge 
celebrities. Sketches’ (Lippincott) contains 
many true things that are not new and doubt- 
less do not aim at novelty, and also some new 
things that are not true however unintentional 
their falsity. For example, the author says of 
Lowell that in the law ‘he succeeded as well as 
youthful attorneys commonly do,’ and that dur- 
ing the ten years following his marriage to Maria 
White ‘he worked hard and lived economically, 
earning what he could by the law, and what he 
could not by magazine writing.’ But Seudder 
gives a very different account, which Lowell's 
published letters tend to confirm. The young 
poet seems never to have entered seriously on the 
practice of the law, and we are distinctly told 
that in those first months of his married life— 
the winter he and Maria spent in Philadelphia— 
his only earnings were from his pen, and that on 
his return to Cambridge the next summer he 
abandoned all pretense of following the law. 
Again, we read, ‘The trochaic metre in which 
‘*Hiawatha’’ is written would seem to have been 
his [Longfellow’s] own invention.’ Surely Mr. 
Stearns has not forgotten the critics’ senseless 
outery against Longfellow for appropriating 
metre as well as incidents from the ‘Kalevala.’ 
That the Finnish epie suggested the metre, the 
American poet: made no secret. Of Longfellow 
it is further said, ‘As a master of verse he has 
no English rival since Spenser’—which at least 
the Tennysonians will dispute. A centennial 
tribute to Bronson Alcott records among other 
things that ‘to the last he would never touch 
animal food.’ But Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis 
has recently told us, in her ‘Bits of Gossip,’ with 
what hearty relish the good man attacked a sir- 
loin of beef at Hawthorne’s table, as a prelude 
to the praises of vegetarianism. The chapter on 
Dr. Holmes asserts that ‘the essence of humor 
consists in a contrast which places the object or 
person compared at a disadvantage.’ Is not this 
rather sarcasm, or ridicule? Humor, which 
Thackeray defines as a mixture of love and wit, 
is not primarily ill-natured. The author is not 
quite careful enough in his grammar. He writes, 
‘It is doubtful if Cranch ever laid awake over 
his work,’ and, speaking of one of Cranch’s land- 
scapes, ‘I think it must have been painted an- 
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terior to his sojourn in Rome.’ ‘ Anteriorly to’ 
would have been grammatically correct; but why 
this strange contortion when ‘before’ is all that 
is meant? ‘An Italian lazzaroni’ astonishes the 
reader — in the ‘Leaves from a Roman Diary,’ 
too. Misprints are numerous. At the bottom of 
page 329 there is a hopeless muddle involving 
several lines. While the book contains much 
agreeable reading matter and a number of good 
portraits, its chapter on George L. Stearns, the 
author’s father, is its only noteworthy contribu- 
tion to biography. 


A readable One of the latest additions to the 
volume on ‘English Men of Letters’ series 
Thomas Moore. (Macmillan) is Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s 
volume on Thomas Moore. In style and lucidity 
of exposition, the book amply sustains the char- 
acter of the well-known series edited by Mr. John 
Morley. The author has succeeded well in pre- 
senting the poet’s engaging personality. For this 
he has drawn freely “upon Moore’s own writ- 
ings and correspondence and the letters of con- 
temporaries. We are given a satisfactory view 
of the poet’s domestic life, his relations with his 
publishers, in which he is always a model of 
honor, and his relations with the public men of 
his day. Among these, Lord John Russell, who 
became Prime Minister in 1847, five years before 
Moore’s death, was perhaps the poet’s most inti- 
mate friend and his chief biographer. Mr. 
Gwynn’s book is compact with information and 
well-balanced criticism. During the poet’s life- 
time his lyrie verse was in great vogue. This 
was true of the ‘Odes of Anacreon,’ his first pub- 
lished work, as well as of the much more famous 
Irish Melodies. The poet’s personal magnetism 
had much to do with the popularity of his verse. 
Moore travelled much, and was a social favorite. 
He was a charming singer of his own Irish songs. 
But the fatal fluency of his composition stamped 
the seal of transitoriness upon much that he 
wrote. Outside of the ‘Irish Melodies,’ ke wrote 
very little lyric verse that has not already evapor- 
ated. Mr. Gwynn attributes the fading of ‘Lalla 
Rookh,’ Moore’s most pretentious poetic effort, 
to ‘work done against the grain, and relying for 
its suecess on the secondary qualities of elaborate 
finish, profusion of ornament, and variety of 
interest.’ The development of his interest in 
themes requiring prose treatment wrought a 
depressing effect upon his muse. His prose taste 
turned in the direction of biography, and he wrote 
successful lives of Sheridan, Byron, and Lord 
Fitzgerald, the famous Irish revolutionist. He 
wrote also a four-volume history of Ireland. His 
life of Byron, says Mr. Gwynn, has ‘been more 
read than any biography in the language, with 
the single exception of Boswell’s.’ The ‘Gen- 
eral Appreciation,’ forming Mr. Gwynn’s last 
chapter, is a good piece of literary criticism. 
Moore’s originality as a metrical artist is given as 
his chief distinction in poetry. His skill in 
rhythmical invention and stanzaic variety is 
shown in the remarkable success with which he 
reproduced Irish folk-songs in English metre. 
Interesting side-lights are thrown on Moore’s 





relations with Byron, Seott, and Leigh Hunt. Mr. 
Gwynn’s volume shows a well-proportioned use 
of his abundant materials, and he has given a 
sincere and readable study of a very interesting 
poetic personality. A complete bibliography of 
Moore’s works is a valuable feature of the book. 


An interesting Mr. George Alexander Fischer has 
character-study given us a new character-study of 
of Beethoven. Beethoven (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
which is perhaps the most rational, convincing, 
shrewd, and sympathetic estimate yet made. It 
is a valuable book to the student of music, for its 
brillianey as well as its depth of analysis, besides 
its mass of information. The author shows us 
that Beethoven is the ‘philosopher of music,’ that 
in his work the philosophic spirit comes to the 
fore, and that his genius as a musician is affili- 
ated with a broad mental scope, an altruistic 
spirit, which enabled him to address the intellect 
of mankind. The events and influences of his 
life, and their part in determining the character 
of his compositions, are followed throughout his 
eareer, so that Mr. Fischer’s work becomes at 
onee a biography and a musical criticism. As a 
corollary, he outlines Wagner’s indebtedness to 
Beethoven: ‘Beethoven, in Wagner’s estimation, 
is a landmark in music, just as Shakespeare is in 
literature, as Jesus or Buddha in religion. He 
is the central figure; all others are but radii 
emanating from him. To Beethoven was it given 
to express clearly what the others could but 
dimly perceive. The relation of men like Bach 
or Handel toward Beethoven, Wagner held to be 
analogous to that of the prophets toward Jesus; 
namely, one of expectancy. The art reached its 
culmination in Beethoven. This is Wagner’s 
summary of the significance of Beethoven’s work, 
and he proclaimed it continually from the house- 
tops. It was in some sort a religious exercise to 
him to make propaganda for the master to whom - 
he felt himself so deeply indebted. The burden 
of his utterances on the subject of the musician’s 
art is, ‘‘A greater than I exists. It is Beet- 
hoven.’’’ Wagner’s achievement, according to 
Mr. Fischer, can be attributed in part to a certain 
quality of intellectual receptivity, by virtue of 
which he was enabled to appropriate to himself 
the genius of the two of his predecessors for 
whom he had a special affinity,—Shakespeare and 
Beethoven, who served him as models. 


A new contribution to the discus- 
revival in sion of Classical Training comes 
Béucation. from the Knickerbocker Press (Put- 
nam) in the form of five collected addresses 
by Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, of Union Col- 
lege. The plea is to the general reader, with the 
aim of persuading him to devote some part of his 
time, however small, ‘to upholding the interests 
of a cause that is without doubt a losing one 
just at the present time.’ As this is a scientific 
age, Professor Ashmore seeks to put his argu- 
ment on a scientific basis. The results of the 
investigation of specialists in education, he main- 
tains, ‘justify the inference that mental growth 
and expansion are conditioned by, and are 
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directly dependent on, the development of the 
brain; that each form of mental activity has its 
origin in those nerve centres of the brain which 
are expressly assigned by nature to the function 
or activity in question; that the development of 
the concept centres is greatly aided through the 
formal study of language, and that the language 
most admirably suited to this purpose is Latin.’ 
Under the freedom of the elective system so 
widely prevalent at present, we are not quite 
sure that such an argument can have much to do 
with determining the proportion of any given 
class which shall elect Latin. A demonstration 
that the Latin section of any given class will 
develope a larger proportion of successful quar- 
ter-backs, pitchers, ete., would be much more 
likely to show practical results in the direction 
of the author’s purpose. He is certainly right in 
his opinion that the Latin is preéminently a log- 
ical language, and fitted to develope the logical 
faculty in those who study it; but we are not 
quite sure that Latin teachers generally secure 
results in this line at all commensurate with the 
possibilities. Perhaps the newly-formed Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, with 
its avowed intention to get nearer to the work 
of the teacher than has been the case with the 
American Philological Association, is to be the 
medium of a genuine Classical revival. 











BRIEFER MENTION. 





Mr. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, publishes ‘Byways 
in the Classics,’ by Mr. Hugh E. P. Platt. This 
is a reproduction (with much additional matter) 
of Mr. Platt’s little book of a year or so ago 
entitled ‘Alia.’ It consists of jottings from the 
note-book of a lover of the classics, and includes a 
great many Greek and Latin parallels to modern 
proverbial and colloquial phrases, besides mottoes 
for various uses, and an interesting collection of 
classical quotations in modern political oratory. 
The book is a medley, of course, but one in which 
scholars will delight, and which they will also find 
useful as a treasure-house of apt illustrations for 
literary uses. 

‘The Gray Brethren, and Other Fragments in 
Prose and Verse,’ published by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., is a a book soy the writer 
who called herself ‘Michael Fairless,’ and who was 
chiefly known by two books called ‘The Road- 
mender’ and ‘The Gathering of Brother Hilarius.’ 
The present volume, like its predecessors, is marked 
by an exquisite simplicity of diction and a delicacy 
of spiritual insight that are far out of the common. 

ts contents consist of short stories, sketches, and 
bits of verse, with a group of four fairy-tales at 
the end. The story of ‘The Dreadful Griffin’ is one 
of the very nicest fairy tales that we have ever 
read. 

The Vassar Brothers Institute, Poughkeepsie, 
publish a reprint, in facsimile, of ‘The Debates and 
Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New 
York, June 17, 1778.’ This was the convention that 
met at Poughkeepsie to consider the ratification of 
the Constitution, and a complete report of the 
proceedings was taken in shorthand. Students of 
the critical period of American history will welcome 
this republication of a rare yolume having great 
documentary value, 








NOTES. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish ‘The Principles 
of Rhetoric,’ by Miss Elizabeth H. Spalding. 


‘Elementary Algebra,’ by Mr. Walter R. Marsh, 
is one of the recent school publications of Messrs. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 


‘Sound and Motion in Wordsworth’s Poetry,’ by 
Miss May Tomlinson, is a pamphlet published in the 
‘Brochure’ series issued by the Poet-Lore Co. 

‘Japanese for Daily Use,’ by Messrs, E. P. 
Prentys and Kametaro Sasamoto, is a vest-pocket 
book for travellers, published by Mr. William R. 
Jenkins. 

‘Roses and How to Grow Them’ is published by 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., as the first volume 
of ‘The Garden Library,’ a new and commendable 
enterprise of that house. 

‘A Colony of Emigrés in Canada, 1798-1816,’ by 
Miss Lucy Elizabeth Textor, is a publication of the 
University of Toronto, in the series of studies in 
history and economics issued by that institute. 

The ‘Harvard Lectures on the Revival of 
Learning,’ delivered last April under the Lane 
endowment by Professor John Edwin Sandys, have 
been published in a neat volume by the Cambridge 
University Press (The Macmillan Co.). 

Students of literary criticism will be glad to have 
the ‘Select Translations from Scaliger’s Poetics’ 
which Professor F. M. Padelford has just published 
is a volume of the ‘Yale Studies in English.’ This 
pamphlet may be had from Messrs. Beary Holt & 
Co, 





Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. are the publishers of a 
new ‘Cabinet’ edition of Disraeli’s ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
‘ Coningsby,’ ‘ Sybil,’ and ‘ Tanecred,’ which four 
novels are now collectively entitled ‘Young 
England.’ They are edited, with introductions, by 
Mr. Bernard N. Langdon-Davies, and illustrated by 
Mr. Byam Shaw. 

Mr. Inazo Nitobe’s ‘Bushido, the Soul of Japan’ 
is published in a revised edition, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. William Elliott Griffis, by the Messrs. 
Putnam. This little book has had a remarkably good 
fortune, having run into a sixth edition in the 
Japanese reprint, besides being translated into a 
number of European and Asiatic languages. 

An important addition to the ‘Trail Makers’ 
series of Americana published by Messrs. A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.,'is Mr. A. F. Bandelier’s edition of 
the ‘Relacion’ of Cabeza de Vaca, translated by 
Miss Fanny Bandelier. The volume includes a 
certain amount of supplementary matter, besides 
a conjectural map. 


Mr. Henry Frowde has published two volumes of 
extracts from the ‘Studies in History and Juris- 
prudence’ of Mr. James Bryce. One of these 
volumes gives us a reprint of six chapters of that 
work under the general title of ‘Constitutions’ 
while the other reproduces the single chapter on 
‘Marriage and Divorce.’ The author has written 
special introductions for both volumes. 

‘A First View of English Literature,’ by 
Professors W. V. Moody and R. M. Lovett, is a 
simplified form of their ‘History of English 
Literature,’ with the addition of portraits, and of 
suggestions for both teacher and student. We 
commend particularly the ‘Review Outline’ which 
follows each chapter of the book. In point of 


style, ‘accuracy, and soundness of judgment, this 
book is highly meritoriops and deserves a hearty 
welcome, 
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